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BLACKBERRY CULTURE. 

By GEouaE JI. Dakrow, 
Sdmdifie Asshtanl, Office of Jlortrndtural and J'omological Iiivestt'galiomi. 

INTRODUCTION. 

The cuUiviition of named vftrictics of blackberries was begun 
about 1850, tiiid sliico that time at least 140 differont named viirio- 
ties have been introduced. Productive and desirable seedling plants 
have been discovered, one l)y one, and the industry has becJi gradu- 
ally extended, initil in 1909, acccording to th» imports of the 1010 
census, there were in. the United States 49,004 acr»s devoted to the 
cultivation of blaekbcrrios and dewberries. 

Table I shows the distribution of this acreage by States. As 
dewberries arc not grown extensively except i:i certain Southern 
States and New Jersey, the area devoted to blackberries in most of 
the Statfes is not materially diff«rcut from the figurns givdii here. 

Table 1. — Acreage demtsi to blackberries and dewberries in the United <S(ates in 1909, 

by Slates. 



Qeographtc division and State. 



Now EnRlaad States: 

Maine 

New Hampshire 

Vermont 

Masaachnsotts 

Rhode Island 

Contjoclleut 

Middie Atlantic RUtos: 

New York 

New Jersey 

rennsyl vania 

East North-Cenlnl St«t«s: 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

West NonIi-C«\tral Smmx 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North Dakota 

South Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

South Atlantic Slates; 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District of Colli mbia . . . . 

VlrilnJft 

West VlfBltila 



Acreage. 



Oeographlc division and State. 



14.1 
67 
<7 

2S7 

la 

12S 

1, D51 
4,S32 
1,235 

2, <2.5 
1,3<7 
3,603 
2,973 

407 

145 
2,279 
5,975 
3 
5 
428 
2,882 

1,258 1 
1,180 I 
(I) 

1,*2 



South Atlantic Slates— CqntlJKifd. 

North Carolina 

South Carolina 

OeorRla 

Florida , 

East South-Cenlnl StatW: 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mlsalsslppl 

West South-Central States: 

Arkansas 

Louisiana 

Oklahoma 

Texas 

Mountain States: 

Montana 

Idaho 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Paclflo States: 

Washington 

Orejusa , 

0»lilbmla 



Acreafie. 



Unit«d Stales. 



1,233 
3*1 
67 
13 

2,HI 
1,514 

58 

525 
IB 
l,7y2 
2,773 



34 
170 

I 

228 
10 
16 
S5 
1 



7»B 
431 
2,57tt 



»,004 
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Tho cultiviition of the blackborrj' hns incroiisod much less mpidly 
than would ()th«rm-i«» have bwn the c«ac had not tJno wild forms of 
this fruit liccu found in such abundance in nearly every section of 
tho country. With the gradual introduction of new and better 
Vftriefeiea iie;p»eially adapted to the difTurwit regions, tho superior 
size and quality of tho cultivated berries arc beginning to be recog- 
nized. Comnifireial varieties produce firmer fruit, which can be 
Imid in good condition longer aft«r picking. Moroov^er, by a proper 
selection of varieties fresh cultivated l)lackhcrrics can be obtained 
before tho fii-st wild ones ripen, as well as long after the last wild 
(UtM. are gon«. Wliou thwe points of superiority b*\eonto more gen- 
erally known, tlie use of the cultivated viirietios will hacome mort 
gonoral. 

LOCATION OF THE PLANTATION. 

Tho jirincipal factors to be considered in th» seleotion of a location 
for a blackberry' j)l!intation are the facilities for marketing the fruit 
and tho moisture conditioiis of tho »oil. The l)lackborry is a tender 
fruit, tive k«eping qnalitiBs of which arc seriously affoetwl by jarring 
over rough roads. It should therefore he grown adjacent to good 
roada, and tho berries should be placed <m tho market as quickly as 
jxwBibk after tli«y arc picked. 

The moisture supply in the soil at the ripenijig season and during 
the wijitor or donnant mtuiths is tho most important factor to bo con- 
siderwl in the seleotion of a site. Th* hlaekberry suffers inor* than 
almost any other crop from an insufllcicnt water supply while tho 
bemes are gro\\'ing and ripeiitng. On tho other hand, the plants aro 
<ift*n killed if water stands on tlio plantation (hiring tho winter or 
<lonnant period. 

Tn sections where there arc frequent drying winds during tho ripen- 
ing period or during th« winter it is important to choose a sheltered 
location. Low places whci'O' there is danger from lato fnwts, which 
may kill the new growth ajid destroy all j>rospects of a crop, should bo 
avoided, and a site on h^h land with good air druintigft should bo 
selected. 

SOILS. 

The l>hickberrj' will flourish on nearly any type of soil provided 
suital)lo ntoisture conditions prevail, The finest wild berries are 
found in those localities where tho humus and soil conditions are such 
tliat tho plants can got a jiroper supply of water. The best black- 
berry land, therefore, is a deep, fine, sandy loam with a large supjily 
of humus. Such a soil is to bo prcfcrreil to a coarse sandy or a clay 
soil, since it can be controlled to a greater extent. The larg«it 
yields are produc(Hl on soil with a friable subsoil which allows tho 
roots of the plants to penetrate to a good depth and get food anil 
inoisturo from tho greatest j)ossible area. 
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PREPARATION OF THK SOIL. 

The land on which blackherrios are to be gro%vn should be planted 
with a cultivated erop the season previous to the sotting of the berry 
plants. This will insure the thorough rotting of the sod and will help 
to destroy the cutworms and other insects which are often injurious 
to the young plants. The soil should be plowed to a deptli of about 9 
uiches in the spring, and a thorough harrowing should bo given the 
whole field before the plants are sot. In order to pro\'ide a suitable 
subsoil it will frequently pay to loosen it with a subsoil plow during 
the previous full. 

PROPAGATION. 

The roots of blaekborrios live for many years, but the oajios only 
last two yeai-s. Those canes grow from the crown in the spring and 
hvc until afttr tlio fruiting season of the following y«ar. When they 
die, other canes arc ready to take tlieir places, having grown from the 
crown dui-uig the spring, to die at tlio end of the fruiting season of the 
suoeeeding year. Berries are borne only on eancs which are in their 
second season's growth. These statements do not apply to the Ever- 
green and Himalaya varieties, the eanos of which are perennial. 

In addition to the canes which grow from the crown, it is the habit 
of the plant to throw up suckers from the roots at various distances 
from the parent plant, especially whore the roots are out. Now plants 
are usually secured by digging up th«s« suckers, «nd when tb* suckers 
arc vigowHis this method of starting now fields is very satisfactory. 

Another method used by nurserymen during the fall or early 
Spring in order to seeur* new plants is to dig roots of the dc^sired 
variety one-fourth of an inch or more in diameter. Those are eut 
into ]iieccs about 3 inches long and planted hoj-izontally al)OUt 3 
inoiies dcnqj in trwiohos. ]iy the following fail these should furnish 
strong plajits, generally with a better root system than "sucker" 
]}lants, which depend upon tlio single largo root from the parent plant 
for most of thsir food and water. 

Certain varieties are blackborry-dowberry liybrids and have eaiics 
which root at tlio tips, like the dewberry. Tho Evergreen and Hima- 
laya varieties, alWioijgh not dewberry hybrids, also hftvo tips that 
root. New plants of tliese varieties are secured eitlier by covering 
tho tips with soil in late summer or by making root cuttings, as with 
other blackbeiTies. 

POLLINATION. 

Practically all of the blackberry varieties whioli have no strain of 
dewbeny parentage are entirely self-fertile and may be planted by 
theins»lv«»s without provision for oross-pollmation. Tlie Katbbun, 
Mammoth, McDonald, Kenoyor, Wilson, and other less welhknomi 
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varieties are reported to be imperfect poUcnizcra under (MWt-aiii 
conditions and should not be planted in large blocks alone. 

PLANTING. 

Blackberry plants arc usually set as early in the spring as the land 
can be properly prepared, since the soil gencredly contains more mois- 
ture at that time and tlic young plants can secure a vigorous start. 
The earlier they arc sot, the larger the jjroportion that live and the 
better their growth. Wlicn early spiing setting is impossible, the 
plants may be set in the late fall if there is no danger from drying 
winds during the following winter. The roots of newly set plants 
can not suppJy as much moisture as those of plants which have gi-owii 
in the soil for a season. They sliould bo set as deep as they formerly 
stood in the nursery, or slightly deeper, for the canes l)rcak easily if 
the crowns project above the surface of the ground. The tojjs should 
be cut back to 6 inches or less in length. 

In the Eastern States blackberries arc usually planted 3 feet Ijy 8 
feet. In loealities where the canes grow very large, as tlicy fre- 
quently do on the Pacific coast, they should be set at least 4 feet 
apart in rows S feet apart. Planting distances for the Evergreen 
and Mammoth varieties are given with their descriptions on page 12. 
This planting system allows cultivation in but one direction. When 
cultivation in both directions is desired, the plants arc usually set 5 
f®et by 5 feet; this distance may be increased to 7 or 8 fsct apart 
both ways if the growth is very vigorous. Very little hand labor is 
needed when the plants aro set according to this plan, as the culti- 
\sRtion kccp« down both weeds and sucktrs. 

INTEMCROPS. 

During the first summer after the plants are set some intercrop 
may bo grown between tho rows. This crop should be one requiring 
constant cultivation throughout the growing season of tho black- 
berry and its growth should not be largo enough to slmde tho plants. 
The selection of a suitable intercrop should greatly reduce tho cost 
of tho berry field during tho first summer, without injuring the jdants. 
Truck crops, such as cabbage and potatoes, aro to be preferred for 
this purpose, while corn and the small grains should be avoided. 
Oidy a single row of moat truck crops should bo grown between the 
blackberries. By the second summer the plants should be large 
enough to occupy all of thg space. 

CULTIVATION. 

Whether an intercrop is grown or not, cultivation should be begun 
as soon as tho plants are set in the spring and should be continued 
at intervals of from ons to two weeks throughout th# scl&on. It 
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should uayally bo discoiitinttud at Ittmt a month before fi'^ezing 
weather sets in. The pur])oso of this eleiin cultivation is to provide 
a dust mulch for tho retention of moisture and to keep down suckers 
and weeds. Since the roots of the bkckberry ordinarily li* cloiio to 
the surface of the ground, cultivation must be shallow. Tho break- 
ing of tho roots not only weakens tho root systems of tho plants but 
inertias^ tho number of sucker. 1'hc deeper tho soil and tli» more 
thorough its preparation before the jihuits are set, the decjjcr will be 
the position of the roots. Frequent cultivation is of greater imports 
ancc during the growing fwid ripening softson of the berries th«n at 
any other time, since more moisture is required then. 

FERg-lLlZEBS. 

The fruit, foliage, and canes of tho blackberry remove a largo quan- 
tity of plant food from tho ground each year. Most soils, howevar, 
have sufficient nitrogfcn, potash, «nd phosphoric acid to grow full 
crops of fruit for many years. Some aro better 8ui>plied with one 
olomont than with others, and each grower must know his own soil 
b«for« he can make proflbablft use of commerciftl fftrtiliiors. Nitro- 
gen should be used with caution after the berry field is in bearing, as 
it may cause a rapid cane and leaf growth at the expense of fruit 
bearing. 

Stablo manure is the best fertilizer to use, for in addition to sup- 
plying the elements of jJant food it adds much humus to the soil. 
An amiual application of 20 tons of stable manure to the acre will 
usually be suliieient, although there is little danger of using too much, 
especially after tho field is in bearing. In order to supply humus, 
leguminous amd oth«r eov«r crops should «ithcr bo plowtd under 
before tho jilants arc set, or grown between the rows of blackberries 
each year. \Vlicn such crops are grown, less stable manure will Ijc 
required. 

SYSTEMS OF TRAINING. 

If all of the suckers which appear were allowed to grow, by the ond 
of the second year the Hold would bo a donso thicket of blatikbeiry 
cancs, from wliich tho berries could only be ])icked with great diffi- 
culty. The suckers would compete with tho parent plants for food, 
moisture, and light, and the whole plantation would be inferior. The 
plants must therefor* b# k*pt in rows or hills, Alid all suckers ajipcar- 
ing between tho rows must be destroyed by the frequent use of culti- 
vator and hoe. Suckers do not rca])pear as rapidly if they are ])ulled, 
hut this requirse much h«nd labor. If, all are d«Btroy*d, the plants 
will have much stronger roots and canee aud the berries will bo largc^r 
and better. 
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Ag soon as tho last berries hiivc been picked, the old canea which 
liavo just bomo fniit aiiouid be cut out atid Imrned. This allows tho 
young cuncs luoro n)om in whioh to develop and destroys any iuHticts 
or diseases ou tho old canes. It will rarely bo uoccsaary to leave thmii 
to support tho now canos during the winter snows, Wire trellises are 
usually to bo prefsartd whore support is noetlod. Not more than 
three or four new canes to eaoh plant should bo allowed to grow in 
one season, and all in excess of this number should be out out not 
later than the time of tho remov»l of the old boarring can*«. Tho 
remaining canes will he larger and stronger bcoauso of tho thinning, 

Tho systems of training vary in nceordanco with conditions in 
different sections of tho country. In somo sections where tho plants 
do not grow largo and where the soil does not wash, tho new canes 
may bo "topped"— that is, tho tips pinehod of? with tho fingers — 
whfin they rtwsh a height of not moro than 2^ feet, ^Vhcn tho bushes 

f~ — n 




Fia. 1.— Bl»ekt»rrti»lnia uprt^it by « 3liigJd.>«if« ti«l*3. 



alt! veiy vigonms, the lioiglit may be inerftKisod to feet. As the 
canea do not all reach tho height of 'Zi f«et at tho same time, tlio 
plantation mu^t be gtnie over several times at frwqutiit intervals. 
Tho pinching causes the canes to branch and to bo better able to 
stand erect witli a heavy crop of berries. 

Even when this method of traming is used, the cwnm may bo bent 
over and broken either by tillage implements or by tho pickers, tho 
number of canes and the quantity of fruit being thus materially 
reduced. Under such conditions sufWcient fruit will be saved by fco 
use of a wire trellis to make the latter a profitable investment. Such 
a trellis consists of posts set in each row at intervals of from 15 to 30 
feet; tho cftnee are tied to a wire strotehod along this lino about 2 i 
feet above tho ground. This keeps tho canes upright and 'makes 
eultivatioM and picking murh easier, Figure 1 shows a blackberry 
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Fig. 2.— Blackberry canes of tho upright type tied to a single wire. 



field where such a trellis is in use, and figure 2 shows a detailed 
drawing of tliQ trellis. 

A vtiriation of this trellis is made ua follows: Crosspioees about 
18 inches long are nailed to the top of each post and two wires 
instead of one are stretched along the lino of posts from the ends of 
tho crosspieces, The blackberry canes are simply kept inside these 
wires, which form a support fer them on either side. Fif^ure 3 shows 
such a trellis. 

Those systems of training are adapted to certain varieties and to 
those sections of tho country where the bushes do not grow very hi^. 
When tho canes grow 
very long or are in- 
clined te run some- 
what like a grapevine, 
a much higher trellis is 
used, with two wires, 
ono about 5 foct and 
tho other about 3 foot 
from tho ground, the 
height depending, of course, upon tho vigor of tho plants. Figures 
4 and 5 show such trellises. Tho canes of tho erect varictio-s are 
simply fastened to tho wires, while those of tho traihng varieties are 
tied either horizontally along tho wires or in a fan-shaped position. 

A variation of this trellis is used in some sections where tho trailing 
v«ri«tiis ftro grown. Two crosspieces 18 or 20 inches long ai-e nailed 
te each pest, ono near tho top and tho second about 2 leot below. 
Wires are strung along tho ends of the crosspieces on tho ])o.sts. Somo- 
timiis both bearing and nonbearing canes are trained to the same 

wires, frequently the 
nonbearing canos on 
tho lower wires and 
the bearing canes on 
tho upper wires and 
sometimes vice versa. 
Figure 6 shows tho 
arrangement of the 
wires for this system, 
Tho systems of training described above are tho ones usually found, 
but they ai'o often varied to suit particular conditions or tho convon- 
ioncB of the grower. When tho plants are sot in hills 5 or more feet 
apart each way, tho canes may be pinched back at a height of about 
3 feet in order to make a stocky growth. Frequently, when tho 
plants aro sot in hills, a post is set by each plant and tho canes tied to 
it. Tho trailing varieties, with tho exception of tho Mammoth, aro 
rarely trained to tho hill system. Tho latter system of training is 
illusti'ated in figures 7 and 8. 




Fio. 3.— Blackberry canos of tho upright typo hfilil between two wires . 



lilULCHING. 




-Blackberry canes of the upright type tied to two "wlros, 
one plated ftbove-the other. 



Mulching is very expensive, and is thorofore hotter aclaptocl for uso 
in homo gardens than in conimorcial blackberry fields. In locahtioa 
where straw, hay, leaves, or other mulching materials are very cheap 
and where th^'O is no s«rIous danger from fire, they may bo profitably 
usod on a commercial scale. If the mulch is doop enough, it will 
assist in keeping down suckers, and as it romovos tho necessity for 

cultivation, no roots 
are broken from which 
suckers may spring. 
A muleh will gr«atly 
retard the ovapora- 
tion of moisture from 
the groimd, and in 
this respect will bo 
more offectivo than 
tho best cultivation. It should not bei applied, however, in localities 
whero there is danger of w*it*r standing, on tho soil at any tim». 

HAUVESTING. 

Eaeh variety must bo hai-vosted. accordmg to its particular season 
of maturity. Somo varieties may bo piekod soon after the berries 
turn black, while others turn, black b^oro they are ripe. Thoy should 
ho picked whilo still firm onough to market properly, but not beforo 
thoy become sweet. 

Tho keeping quality of any variety is largely dependent upon tho 
earo exercised in pickin^|5t|l h&n^UjJifts If the berries are ^r^iipatl 
or injured, molds 
and decay fungi en- 
tor and quickly de- 
stroy tho fruit. On 
the other hand, 
blackberries careful- 




Fia. 5. — Black betty canes ol the trailing typo trained along two wires. 



ly picked and stored in a cool place will koop fresh for several days. 

YIELDS. 

Tho yields of blackberries depend upon tho varieties which are 
selectwl and upon tho conditions under which they are grown. In 
certain sections of the country, where the soil is very deep and rich, 
yields of 5,000 or more quarts per acre may be secured. Under 
avtrage conditions of good manngement, a-bout 2,300 quarts pw 
acre can be harvested. In some seasons this yield will be greatly 
exceeded, while in other years a smaller yield will be obtained. Tho 
Maimmoth, EvergreMi, *nd Himalaya varieties regularly yield much 
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mort than 2,300 quarts in thoso soctioiis of th* Pacific slope to which 
they aro adapted. With good caro 7,000 or moro quarts p«r ac.ro 
of the Evergreen and Himalaya berries can be secured there. 

WlNTKlt PROTECTION. 

Tho hardy varieties of bhickberries will withstand temperatures of 
— 30" F., provided watar does not stand in the soil about tho roots 
and there is no danger from aev»i'» drjnii^ winds. Many varieties 
are hardy enough 
to survive —40° F. 
without injury. In 
localities where there 
is real danger from 
cold, drj-ing winds, 
as in tho Central 




Tto. t.— Blackberry oanea of the tralltag type tratnid along four wires. 



Western Stsites, or from too severe winter temperatures, th© can«e 
aro bent over in the fall and a layer of earth, hay, straw, or coarse 
iniumro is thrown over them. This should bo done before the ground 
is frozen, yet after all danger of warm weather is past. Few canoe 
will break if they are bent ovi^r while the sap still circulates. Somo- 
times the soil is drawn away from one side by means of a hoo or 

plow and th« plants 
inclined to that side 
before being cov- 
ered. Tho canes will 
lie in a moro nearly 
horizontal position 
with loes danger of 
being broken when 
this is done, al- 
though th« roots 
may bo somewhat 
injured when the earth is removcil. The plants arc uncovered in tho 
spring after all danger of sevei* vrtatl^er ie past. 

DURATION OP PLANTATION. 

The roots of blackbcrrj' plants live for many years, but tho length 
of time that a plantation is profitable varies with conditions in «lif- 
ferent parts of the country. In sections whcro tho humus bums 
out of tho soil quickly and whcro tho soil washes easily the planta- 
tion should be abandoned after five or six crops havo been harvested. 
In other sections, where tho humus supply is maintained and wliere 
tiie crowns do not become diiseBScd, tho plantation may be kept 
longer. 




FlQ . 7 . — Bln^kberry canes ut tlio upright type tted to posts. 
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INSKCTS AND Di*SeASKS. 



It is tissontial for sucrtt(*ss in gn)wing Ltackborrit's that only jjlnnts 
free from insects and disoascs bo planted. Crown-gall and nist aro 
a'l'ious and inciirafble, and all plants infested with those diseases 
must l>e dug out and burned. The inscot pests of the blackberry' 
are not often sorioug. For information in regard to the control of 
any insect or disease, write to tho nonrcst State agricultural ex])cri- 
meiit station or to tho United StatW Department of Agriculture, 
"Washington, D. C, and furnish specimens of tho alfectod parts. 
S])eoific information to suit local or individual needs will gladly be 
sent. 




FiQ. S.^fi^kbwths Ualn&i'lo single pasts. 
BE€fONAL ADAPTABILITY m VAltlJiTlKS. 

Tho blackberry is cultivated througliout tlio United States, witli 
tlu' exceptioxi of sontheni Florida, tho colder parts of Wisconsin, 
MtuiiftsotA, North Dakota, Sooth Dakota, Wyoming, Colorado, and 
Montana, and those sections of tho arid Western Statm where hot, 
di-)' winds desti'oy tho ripening fruit. In tho Northern States just 
montion*cl tho cauos and frequently tho roots ar« killed by cold, dry 
Avinda. By profefcting tho plants in winter, however, blackberries 
can hf> gro\vn in 9om« jiarts of this region. 

It is necoesary to classify tho varieties according to their resistance 
to severe weather eoi\(Utlor\s. In tho varietal eharacterixatioua, puges 
11 to 13, they aro termed hardy, half-hardy, an<l tender. A hardy 
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variety should be ablo to withstand a winter tcuiporaturo of —30° F. 
ill a protected place, as well as tho changing temperature of tLo 
Jificldle W«stern Stfttes, -v^^hcre comparatively lilgh winter tempera- 
tures sometimes occur. A lialf-hardy variety winterkills in places 
where tho temperature goes as low as — 30 °F. It may pass througli 
some wintei-s safely, but at other times it may freeze to tho ground. 
This half-liardy class is also severely injured by tho frequent tempera- 
ture clianges which occur in Avinter in certain sections of the Sliddlo 
Western States. The tender varieties are adapted to tho Southern 
States, where mild mntcrs prevail. Thoy ^vi\l not stand low tem- 
peratures and shoukl only ho planted whore tho thermometer seldom 
reaches zero. 

Varieties have been originated in tho Southwest whicl: are pecu- 
liarly adapted to tho semiarid conditions there prevailing. These 
Viirif(tic«, wliicli include the Dallas, McDonald, and Bohinson, are 
somewhat drought resistant and mature theij fruit before the season 
becomes too warm for normal ripening. 

Tho Pacific coast region groAvs many of th« varieties common in 
tho East as well as another class of blackberries not adapted to cul- 
tivation in other sections of tho United States. Tho varieties usually 
grown on tho west coast aro the Kittatinny, Tjawtou, Snyder, Cran- 
dall, Himalaya, Evergreen, and Mammoth, tho bust four of which 
are rarely growi\ successfully elsewhere. Even on the Pacific coast 
therti i« such wide variation in temperature, winds, and moisture 
sup]ily that some d thrto varittits can Ix? grown only in cwtain 
sections. 

In order to determine tho varieties which should bo grown, in any 
particidar section, fii-st deci<lo whether tho local conditions will 
permit tho cultivation of the tender or half-hardy blackben-ics. It 
will not bo profitable to plant varieties which are not sufficiently 
hardy. Inquiry among neighboring growers will determine tho 
varieties which have already proved successful, and the most pnim- 
isiug of tliese should be selected. 

VARIETAL CHARACTERFZATIONS. 

Tho following characterizations are intended to aid tho prospective 
grower in his selection of varieties adapted to his section and to tho 
purposes for which he intends to grow blackberries. Only those 
varieties which are successfully grown throughout large areas of tht 
United States have baen included: 

Blowers. — New York origin. Berries large, firm, acid till ripe, quality good. Sea- 
son mocJium, but tho variety ripens throughout a long period. Biiah vigorous, hardy, 
producti^-e. Adapted to the. "Northeftatorn States; also grown suecesaiuUy in Ken- 
tucky and Iticbigaii. 

Briton (A ncienl Jirikm). — Wisconsin origin. Berries large, not very firm, very good 
quality. Seastin niodiuni to late. Bush moderately vigorous, thorny, very hardy. 
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very productive. Grown chiefly hi Wisconsin and Minnesota. Grown aomewhat 
throughout tho Northern States east of the Rocky Mountaius. 

CrEindall. — Texas origin. Berries large, firm, sweet, quality very good. Season 
very early and the variety ripens through a long period. Bush vigorous, productive, 
makes few flacfaws, tend«r, limits of hardinw not known. Gro%vn chiufly in Cali- 
fornia. 

DallM. — Texas origin. Borrioa largo, firm, very good quality. Season early. Bush 
vigorous but canes short, liardincsa not known, productive. A blackberry-dewbMry 
hybrid. Gro^vn iu Toxae and Oklahoma. 

Early Harvest. — Illinoia origin. Berriea medium size, firm, quality good. Season 
very early and the variety ripena through a long period. Buali moderately vigorous 
and d«m not sucker aa much as aome. Very prodiictive iu the South. Very sus- 
ceptible to rust. Not hardy in tho North. Would bo a most desirable variety in the 
South except for rust; it ia tho moat widely grown there. Grown somewbiit in 
California. 

Eldorado. — Obio origin. Berries medium to lai^e, firm, aweet, quality very good. 
Se«aon early to medium and long. Buah very vigoroua, very hardy and productive. 
Slightly susceptible to rust. One of the beat varieties in moat of the sections adapted 
to blackberries east of the llocky Mountains except the extreme South. 

Erie. — Pennsylvania origin. Berriea medium to large, very firm, acid till ripe, 
quality v<!ry good. Season medium. Bush very vigorous, hardy, productive. Sua- 
ccptible to rust. Grown in the Northeastern States and in Jliseoiiri. 

Evergreen. — Probably of Oregon origin. Berriea lai^e, firm, sweet, quality very 
good, secda large. Season late to veiy late and long. Bush very vigorous, tender, 
very productive, deep looted and drought resistant," canee semitrailing, perennial, 
root at tips. On© of the best varieties on the Pacific coast, but not adapted to tho 
States east of the Rocky Mountains. Fruit generally small and worthless in the 
East. Planting distances, 16 to 24 feet by 8 f«et, according to conditions. This 
variety is foiind growing wild in Oregon. 

Iceberg. — Califonna origin. Berries large, amber-white, soft, quality very good. 
Season medium. Bush hal£-bardy. Desirable for home use because of its color. Not 
adapted to market use. 

King (Early King). — Berries medium to largo, of very attractive color, fairly firm, 
very sweet, quality vsry good. Soasion early and short. Bush vigoraus but low. 



Kittatinny. — Now Jersey origin. Berriea large to very large, fairly firm, sweet, 
quality very good. Season mediuin-early. Bush vigorous, half-hardy, productive. 
Very siisceptlble to rust. Adapted to sections where ruat ia not serious and where the 
climate is not severe. Grown in many parts of the United States from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific. 

liawton {New Rochclk). — New York origin. Berries large, soft when fully ripe, 
sweet, quality good. Season medium. Bush vigoroua, nearly hardy, productive, 
susceptible to rust. Grown ou the Pacifie coast and somewhat in all parts of United 
States eastward except tho South. Especially liked for c*nning. 

McDonald. — Berriea large, firm, quality very good. Seaaon very early, two weeks 
before Dallas and before Early Harvest. Bush very vigorous, hardiness not know-n, 
very productive, drought resistant; canea trailing tho first year, upright the second 
year, root at tips. A blackberry-dewberry hybrid. Not always a good polleuizer 
and should bo jjlanted with other varieties. Grown in Texas, Oklahoma, and Miasouri. 

Mammoth. — California origin. Berriea very large, soft, sweet, quahty very good. 
Season very early. Bush very vigorous, tender, very productive; canes semitrailing. 
root at tips. Adapted to the milder parts of tho Pacific coast. Planting distances. 
8 to 15 feet by 8 feet when planted in rows; in hilte, tho aume as for others. 
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Me»s«r«»u. — New York origin. Bcrriws Iwge, firm, Hweet, quality very good. 
Sewo-n medium and short. Bush vigorous, hardy, productive, susceptible to rust, 
drought resistaiU,. Grown throughout northern ])Mt of the CMitntl W«ite»« and 
Eastern States, 

Kathbun. — New York origin. JJerries large, firm, quality good. Season t-arly to 
medium. Bush a moderate groover, Buckers sparingly, halfliardy, moderately jjro- 
ductive; canes root at tips. Very productive in some soclionH. A blackberry- 
dewberry 'hybrid. Not always a good poUenizer. Susceptible to rust. Grown in 
sections -with mild *'iBt«-s eAet of Hoeky MoiintAino. Very w«ll liked in some 
pirts of Micliigau. 

Snyder. — Jndiwia origin. Berries of medium size, not \wy atlractlt'e, firm, 
quality good. Season medium and short. Bush vigorous, very hardy, productive, 
does not produce many laterals. Boes not rust. Susceptible to dry weather. N'ot 
adapted to heavy clay land. Grown in all parts of the United Statas from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific except the South. 

Taylor. — Indiana origin. Berriea of medium sine, Bott, quality very good. Season 
late. liush vigorous, very hardy, moderately productive. Not susceptible to ruKt. 
Grovt'n for » late berry from the Ilocky Monntainw «a»tw«ird «tc*|)t in Uw oxta-jKiw 
South. 

Ward. — New Jersey origin. Berries llirgu, ftrm,trwoct, quality good. Seseion 5»le. 
Bush vigorous, hardy, productive. Grown in New Jersey and somewhat in th» 
northern part of the United States oaHt of the Rocky Mountains. 

HYBRIDS AND NOVELTIES. 

Several hybrids of tlio bliickbony and dowbcrrj' liavo boon classed 
in this bullotin with the blackberry. Hybrids of tho blackbarrj' and 
ruspborry have not been discussed. As yet none of the many recent 
intreductiens of blackberry spcciw from different countries have 
proved to b« of coramorcml value. Thoro is, however, litfclo doubt 
that varieties especially adapted to local conditions in each scctieiv 
of tho country will bo found. The variotios described in this paper 
ars those which Aro host known at tho jiriisont t\n\e. 

1ILA€KM«RY IIY-PRODUCTS. 

Besides being eaten fresh, the blackberry is dried, canned, inudo 
into jam, jeRios, and other proserN'cs, and jiressod to extract the juice. 
Dried blaekborrics are not used as much as formorly, because more 
convonierit methods of preserving have boon doveloped. 

Tho introduction of tho lacquered-tin can, which does not discolor 
tho contents as does the ordinary tin when it comes in contact with 
this acid fruit, h*e assisted in th« fnpid expainsieii of tiit bkckbany- 
canning industry. The berries may be preserved in a sugar solution 
or, as is more cnstomary, proser\'od without sugar by heating. This 
latter process is very inexpensive and is more afttisfuctery for tht 
trade, since berries put up in this way can bo usod for many purposoB 
for which berries preserved with sugar would be unsuitable. 
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